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Abstract 

In the third year of the American Revolution, war moved into the Delaware River Val¬ 
ley and wreaked havoc. Throughout the series of batdes for the American capital of Phil¬ 
adelphia, both the Continental Army and British forces had to contend with multiple en¬ 
vironmental factors. The need for food and supplies dominated the armies' military 
strategies. Daily atmospheric conditions and fluctuating temperatures bred deadly dis¬ 
eases. Soldiers manipulated landscapes and waterways for their survival needs. Weather 
sometimes determined the outcomes of major batdes. In their writings, Continental and 
British soldiers consistently reflected on these environmental conditions and used them 
to justify their battlefield performance. During the Philadelphia Campaign, neither army 
effectively harnessed nature to its advantage or overcame nature's challenges. Yet sol¬ 
diers had a deep understanding that the success of their endeavor was directly related to 
environmental circumstances that they seldom could control. 
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1. Introduction 

American society has witnessed a 
long tradition of providing benefits to 
veterans. After the Civil War, for ex¬ 
ample, the largest unit within the feder¬ 
al budget expenditure was aimed at the 
benefits to veterans. But after the First 
World War, this current spending be¬ 
came a concern and an obsession for 
the administration. Because of this ap¬ 


prehension, the veterans of the Great 
War did not receive pensions which 
were at the same level as their prede¬ 
cessors. 

Instead, they only obtained a return 
trip home and a small pay for their en¬ 
listment. These veterans eventually re¬ 
ceived compensation that was quite 
more substantial. This American tradi¬ 
tion of appreciation towards the veter- 
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ans was repeated after World War II 
again. And the way in which these 
benefits took shape was by means of 
the Servicemen Readjustment Act of 
1944. 

Popularly known as the G. I. Bill of 
Rights, or simply as the G. I. Bill, this 
bill guaranteed to the veterans who 
were returning from the battlefront ed¬ 
ucational opportunities, loan guaran¬ 
tees, employment service, unemploy¬ 
ment benefits and some other lesser 
known benefits (Olson, 1973) . 

Although it could be said that the 
educational benefits had been consid¬ 
ered as the most important impact of 
the G. I. Bill, there were other series of 
measures and actions which also had 
an enormous impact for both veterans 
and for the civil society which wel¬ 
comed them in the second half of the 
forties. 

In this period, between the late 
1940s and the early 1950s, a great deal 
of the academic work related to this bill 
focused on its achievements and how 
well the law was working, at least ap¬ 
parently, as well as the benefits availa¬ 
ble to veterans at that time. The vast 
majority of these studies promoted the 
social work that this measure provided. 

2. The Return Home of WWII Vet¬ 
erans 

The end of the First World War and 
the ensuing depression not until four¬ 
teen years later that followed it were 
two factors which propelled the crea¬ 
tion of the G. I. Bill. After the First 
World War, the veterans who had been 
injured were eligible to opt for federal 
benefits while those veterans who had 
served but were lucky enough not to be 
hurt or injured in the battlefield were 


only offered little more than a trip back 
home. 

In 1924, veterans asked Congress to 
receive a bonus for their service time, 
especially after seeing the prosperity of 
those who had remained in the country 
during the war. The law enacted to put 
a remedy to this situation was the Ad¬ 
justed Compensation Act of 1924. Alt¬ 
hough this bonus was agreed and 
passed on the House, it was never paid. 

The culmination of these events was 
demonstrated in the two demonstra¬ 
tions scattered by the so-called “Bonus 
Expeditionary Force” in Washington 
DC in 1932 and 1933 respectively. Re¬ 
publican President Herbert Hoover 
crushed these incidents violently by 
sending federal troops over to the capi¬ 
tal. This was the first time that federal 
troops were deployed against former 
US soldiers in the country. 

Democratic President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt helped to rectify the second 
march of these veterans with the due 
payment to the veterans eligible for 
benefits. When writing about the inci¬ 
dents that took place in 1932, the 
American sociologist William W. Wal¬ 
ler wrote the following: “No planning 
now is to plan disaster for the 
future” (Waller, 1944). Waller was 
undoubtedly referring to the fact that it 
was necessary to formulate a plan in 
order to avoid repeating the mistakes 
from the past. 

The realization that there would 
soon be a new group of unemployed 
veterans returning home and the fact 
that they would require that the country 
take care of them came from the high¬ 
est political level, specifically from the 
President Roosevelt and his wife Elea¬ 
nor Roosevelt. Then, the latter said in 
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1942: “the veterans could create a dan¬ 
gerous pressure group in our 
midst” (Bennett, 1996) . 

The pressure that the President’s 
wife spoke about was the fact that mil¬ 
lions of men and women who served in 
the Armed Forces would become un¬ 
employed at the end of the war. So the 
president took action to combat this 
potential threat in an informal talk pro¬ 
nounced on June 28, 1943: 

“Besides concentrating on the mili¬ 
tary victory, we are not neglecting the 
planning of the things to come. Among 
many other things, we are laying out 
plans to the return to civilian life of our 
brave men and women in the Armed 
Forces. I have assured them that the 
American people will not let them 
down when the war is 
won” (Roosevelt, 1943). 

President Roosevelt continued de¬ 
tailing a pattern of six points of what 
he felt it was to be included in terms of 
benefits for the veterans returning 
home. This list included a payment of 
enlistment output, unemployment in¬ 
surance benefits in education, allow¬ 
ance credit, and health care for the dis¬ 
abled in the war and pensions for disa¬ 
bled veterans. 

There were a number of different 
factions involved in the drafting and 
approval of the G. I. Bill. The Ameri¬ 
can Legion, for example, had the best 
wishes of veterans as its vanguard. This 
organization had been struggling to en¬ 
sure that veterans were not forgotten at 
the end of the war and were left in mis¬ 
ery as it had occurred after World War 
I. 

By the fall of 1943, Congress had 
submitted 640 bills regarding veterans’ 
affairs, but it did not act upon any of 


them. As a result, in November 1943, 
the American Legion had formed a 
committee, headed by former Illinois 
governor, John H. Stellel, to draft a 
bill for readjustment of the veterans of 
the Second World War. 

At the time when this committee 
was working on this bill, the Senate 
approved a bill to allocate five hundred 
dollars to veterans on pay compensa¬ 
tion. The importance of this bill was 
simply the fact that it provided money 
for veterans when they were dis¬ 
charged. But before the House could 
pass the bill, it was postponed to the 
Second Session. Once more, it was an¬ 
other example of the lack of action un¬ 
dertaken by Congress. 

In the House of Representatives, 
Congressman John Rankin of Missis¬ 
sippi, chairman of the “Legislation 
Committee of the Veterans of World 
War II”, presented the G.I. Bill on 10 
January 1944. Senator Bennett Champ 
Clark2 of Missouri, and one of the 
founders of the American Legion, in¬ 
troduced the companion bill in the 
Senate the next day. The promise of 
support for returning veterans that 
President Roosevelt had imagined less 
than six months ago finally appeared in 
Congress. 

Both bills were approved in their re¬ 
spective chambers and had to go 
through a joint committee in order to 
standardize the projects that each 
House had approved. On the morning 
of June 9, 1944, the bill was unani¬ 
mously approved after both the House 
of Representatives and the Senate had 
passed it on 12 and 13 June, respective¬ 
ly. A compromise agreement was 
reached between both chambers so as 
to get the bill passed. 
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Until finally, on June 22, 1944, the 
Servicemen Readjustment Act was fi¬ 
nally signed into law, which was com¬ 
monly known by the name of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights3. As its name suggests, 
the Servicemen Readjustment Act was 
primarily designed to help integrate the 
waves of veterans returning back home 
to American society after World War 
II. The main purpose of the G. I. Bill, 
therefore, was to ensure that soldiers 
returning from the battlefront have a 
smooth transition to civilian life so as 
to avoid the mistakes from the past. 

During the war, the politicians from 
the two main political parties wanted to 
avoid the confusion of postwar upon 
the benefits given to veterans, who be¬ 
came a political target in the twenties 
and thirties. President Roosevelt want¬ 
ed a post-war assistance program to 
help the transition to civilian life to this 
huge mass of veterans. 

Veterans’ organizations mobilized 
their support in Congress, which re¬ 
jected Roosevelt’s approach providing 
benefits only to veterans from the mili¬ 
tary service. Professor of political his¬ 
tory at the University of Florida, Ste¬ 
phen R. Ortiz, said that his efforts “bar¬ 
ricaded the VFW and American Legion 
as the two pillars of the pressure of the 
American veterans for decades” (Ortiz, 
2010 ). 

Republican congressman from Kan¬ 
sas, Harry W. Colmery4, a former na¬ 
tional commander of the American Le¬ 
gion and former chairman of the Re¬ 
publican Party, was awarded the re¬ 
sponsibility of writing the first draft of 
the G. I. Bill, passing onto the Senate 
the next day. According to a disclaimer 
by Glenn C. Altschuler (Altschuler, 
2009) professor at Cornell University, 


ongressman Colmery wrote down his 
ideas on the devices of a desk or even 
on the napkins from the hotel where he 
was staying at. 

US Senator Ernest W. McFarland5, 
a Democrat from Arizona, was also 
actively involved in the approval of the 
project and is known as one of the fa¬ 
thers of the G. I. Bill, as it is recog¬ 
nized by the historian James E. McMil¬ 
lan (Mcmillan, 2006) in his book. 

Likewise, we could then consider 
the Republican congresswoman from 
Massachusetts, Edith N. Rogers, as the 
mother of the G. I. Bill since she 
helped write and co-sponsored the leg¬ 
islation that was pending in the House 
of Representatives. As it happened 
with Colmery, in the opinion of the his¬ 
torian Kathleen Frydl (Kathleen, 
2009), her contribution to the drafting 
and approval of this law has been ob¬ 
scured by time. 

However, all these criticisms and 
reservations at the start were overcome 
by the pressure of public opinion. Fi¬ 
nally, the Democratic President Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt signed the G. I. Bill on 
22 June 1944. The notoriety of this 
measure was clearly demonstrated in 
the statement by President Roosevelt 
after its approval: 

“With the signing of this bill, it is 
almost completed a full program of 
special benefits to veterans of World 
War II. It provides an emphatic noto¬ 
riety to the men and women of our 
Armed Forces so that they can feel that 
the American people will not disap¬ 
point them” (Roosevelt, 1949). 

3. The Social Consequences of the 
G. I. Bill in the American Society of 
the 40s 
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There is a popular belief that the G. 
I. Bill treated all veterans alike. Unfor¬ 
tunately, this widespread belief does 
not seem entirely truthful. From now 
on, we will explain some of the provi¬ 
sions of this law that are not so well 
known, with special attention to the 
groups that it was intended to, especial¬ 
ly the effects that this law had on mi¬ 
norities. 

Although the G. I. Bill was popular 
for its seemingly egalitarian principles 
for all veterans alike, it was less egali¬ 
tarian in its further application, in par¬ 
ticular, the distribution of benefits to 
black veterans. Prior to the passage of 
the bill, Congressman John Rankin of 
Mississippi worked to ensure that the 
actual distribution and application of 
funds from the G. I. Bill were handled 
by the states. Fie argued that the appli¬ 
cation of this law was a state matter, 
not a federal one. 

As Michael J. Bennet said: “The G. 
I. Bill was the first social legislation 
that did not notice the skin color in 
America” (Bennett, 1996) . However, 
other studies show that this was not 
always as such. To this end, the pur¬ 
pose of this article is to explain wheth¬ 
er this law really helped all veterans 
alike as it is popularly believed, though 
it is also true that it changed their role 
in society forever. 

The G. I. Bill has a number of pro¬ 
visions in its final writing, some of 
which are not as well-known as the ed¬ 
ucational aspects. In fact, the final bill 
which was tabled in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives contained fifteen chapters, 
dealing with a number of different as¬ 
pects of life in the military discharged 
from service, from the right to housing 


to low-interest loans and assistance in 
education matters. 

These chapters of the articles of the 
law include provisions such as the fol¬ 
lowing: the benefit of the guarantee of 
part of a loan to buy a house or to start 
a business, employment services, un¬ 
employment services, amount of al¬ 
lowance benefit, disqualifications, 
money for hospitals, the administration 
of the law, and a number of legal issues 
which any law requires (Greenberg, 
1997) . An important aspect of the law 
is the definition of what qualifies as a 
veteran: “Anyone who served in the 
military on or after September 16, 1940 
and before the end of this war, provid¬ 
ed he or she has served for 90 
days” (Simon, 2003) . 

The application of the G. I. Bill al¬ 
lowed many veterans to buy homes, to 
attend high school or college, opportu¬ 
nities that otherwise would have been 
economically impossible for them. But 
this bill, although it is described as 
primarily intended for all veterans, did 
not affect them all equally. For exam¬ 
ple, women had not even been serious¬ 
ly considered as eligible for these bene¬ 
fits. 

The Veterans’ Administration (VA) 
was the responsible for the implemen¬ 
tation of this law. Unfortunately, in its 
first fifty years of existence, no records 
relating to women have remained. 
Without this sort of information there 
is no way to determine the real inability 
of women to thrive within the frame¬ 
work of the law. 

Besides this fact, it was expected 
that women, as a general rule, were 
housewives and not much else in this 
era. In a questionnaire experiment car¬ 
ried out in the Air Force about the 
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postwar ambitions of women in the 
military (Women’s Army Corps, 
WAC) “73% said that they preferred 
the marriage and the maintenance of 
the family home” (Higgins, 1944) . So 
it is no surprising that women and their 
ambitions under the G. I. Bill were not 
discussed very often. 

Women served in the army in all the 
different branches of service: the 
Women’s Army Corps (WAC), the 
Army Nurse Corps, the Navy Nurse 
Corps, the Women’s Marine Corps, 
and the Women Airforce Service Pilots 
(WASPS). 

The majority of these women was 
granted the status of veterans and 
therefore had the ability to participate 
in the G. I. Bill like their male counter¬ 
parts did, but not all them could. To 
give just one example, the Air Force 
pilot women were not granted the vet¬ 
eran status as their colleagues from 
other services were. As a result, these 
women lost the opportunity to improve 
through programs aimed for veterans. 

An article written by Doria Higgins 
said that in 1940 “the percentage of 
women studying at university was 
40%” (Higgins, 1944). By 1947, that 
percentage had dropped to 29% due to 
the fact that the G. I. Bill typically ben¬ 
efited men, not women. It was obvious, 
then, that women were not finding their 
niche in the universities at that time. 

Women may have struggled harder 
under the provisions of this law, but 
they were not the only group who ex¬ 
perienced some form of discrimination. 
Hispanics, as a group, soon realized 
that the G. I. Bill was also discrimina¬ 
tory against them. A former army ma¬ 
jor and medical doctor named Hector 
P. Garcia started an organization in 


1948 called the American G. I. Forum. 
This organization was formed because 
“they were denying benefits to Ameri¬ 
cans of Mexican ascendency and to 
other Hispanics throughout the entire 
country” (Himes, 1945) . 

One benefit which this group, logi¬ 
cally, wanted to participate from was 
that of education. This can easily be 
surmised through the forum motto: 
“Education is our freedom and liberty 
should be the business of everyone”. 

As Hector Ramos said: “Hispanic 
veterans of World War II contributed 
to the political integrity of the country 
and to its social progress” (Ramos, 
1998) . The Hispanic veterans have not 
been, ultimately, the target of many 
studies. What we do know for certain is 
that this group of veterans found some 
difficulties under the G. I. Bill. Per¬ 
haps, further research on this social 
group will be completed in the future. 

But there is another group whose 
struggle has been better documented 
and studied, African-American veter¬ 
ans, who experienced an uneven appli¬ 
cation of the law. Howard Johnson, in 
an article which came out in a maga¬ 
zine in 1947 said that “there were 
1,554,000 black veterans returning 
from the war, with more than 700,000 
black veterans in the southern 
states” (Johnson, 1947) . 

What we should always keep in 
mind is the fact that during the time in 
which the G. I. Bill was approved, both 
the military and the country were scav¬ 
engers. Even the man who introduced 
the bill in the House of Representa¬ 
tives, Congressman Rankin, has some¬ 
times been vilified for being a racist 
who almost let the law die in the com¬ 
mittee because of their opinions. 
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Hilary Herbold wrote an interesting 
article full of the injustices and ine¬ 
qualities faced by African Americans at 
the hands of the Veterans Administra¬ 
tion (VA). She reported that in 1947 in 
a southern state for which she would 
not provide the name, “the Veterans 
Administration employed 1700 veter¬ 
ans, of which only seven were African- 
Americans” (Herbold, 1994) . And all 
this despite the fact that one third of all 
South veterans was African-American. 

Added to this problem was the fact 
that the “separate but equal” principle 
was applied in hospitals dependent 
from the VA. As it was typical in the 
case of other services following the 
application of this principle, these hos¬ 
pitals were, in the best case, below the 
norm. 

The VA obviously had some prob¬ 
lems with the issue of race. However, 
they were not the only group of veter¬ 
ans who fought for this. As a general 
rule, cities had two separate messages, 
one for whites and another one for 
blacks. In the fifties, the national or¬ 
ganizations changed their laws to in¬ 
clude the provision that membership 
could not be based on race, religion or 
gender. 

The misdistribution of benefits for 
black veterans resulted in two im¬ 
portant but seemingly contradictory 
social effects in opinion of Sarah 
Turner (Turner, 2003) . First, the une¬ 
qual distribution of educational bene¬ 
fits exacerbated the socioeconomic dif¬ 
ferences between blacks and whites in 
the South. And secondly, for the few 
blacks who were able to take advantage 
of the law may have had the same con¬ 
sequences for their confidence in the 


government and citizen participation as 
to whites. 

4. The Consequences of G. I. Bill in 
the Education of Veterans 

The title II of the G. I. Bill provi¬ 
sions intended not only to achieve the 
broader objectives of the same, but also 
to revive the US economy which suf¬ 
fered a decline in the number of citi¬ 
zens with higher education. 

On the other hand, the decade of 
economic depression which preceded 
the war created a generation of workers 
not only uneducated but also without 
any significant work experience. So, as 
the title II of the provisions states, “it 
would help in replenishing the human 
capital of the nation”, capital that had 
been devastated by years of depression 
and war. 

This law provided to any veteran 
with at least 90 days of service, the op¬ 
portunity to follow one year of educa¬ 
tion at the government expense, with a 
maximum of four years available for 
those who had served longer. The gov¬ 
ernment promised to pay the full tui¬ 
tion up to $500, with an available addi¬ 
tional stipend to cover living expenses. 

These benefits were distributed di¬ 
rectly to veterans instead of being dis¬ 
tributed to universities or vocational 
schools, regardless of factors such as 
race. This fact prompted some analysts 
to describe the law as “a very egalitari¬ 
an politics”. 

The veterans took definitely ad¬ 
vantage of these benefits in over¬ 
whelming numbers, with more than 2.2 
million veterans who wanted to pursue 
higher education by 5.6 million more 
who attended college or vocational ed¬ 
ucation, according to the data provided 
by George K. Pratt. 
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In total, during the postwar period, it 
is estimated by the prestigious educator 
David Snedden, that the total number 
of veterans accounted for 49% of all 
students enrolled in vocational schools 
and universities, and 51% of veterans 
took advantage of the education bene¬ 
fits in one way or another. 

These overall figures significantly 
exceeded the projections of the federal 
government that had been calculated 
using data from a survey which showed 
that only between 8% and 12% of the 
veterans wanted to study full-time after 
the war. 

Despite the high number of veterans 
who flooded the vocational training 
centers and universities across the 
country, there are a number of factors 
that make it difficult to discern the re¬ 
sults of the G. I. Bill. To start with, it 
was demanded to the military recruit¬ 
ment offices that they provided evi¬ 
dence of the literacy and intelligence of 
those who tried to enter the armed 
forces and should deny it to those who 
did not meet the minimum require¬ 
ments. 

Because of this policy, the average 
soldier under 25 years entered the army 
with at least one more year of educa¬ 
tion than the average of the general 
population, according to the data pro¬ 
vided by the professor of Sociology 
Charles Nam. So, the veterans were not 
singularly intelligent but they were also 
more likely to have the necessary aca¬ 
demic training to immediately begin a 
university degree on their return. 
Therefore, it seems logical that they 
had significantly contributed to an in¬ 
crease in the enrollment rates, even 
without the G. I. Bill. 


It also contributes to the difficulty of 
studying the results of this law the fact 
that a large part of those who served in 
the army were those who would have 
gone to college had not been called up 
for service. On the other hand, many 
soldiers had already enrolled in college 
before entering the Army. It is estimat¬ 
ed, according to Karen Thomas, that 
about 14% in the Army and 6% in the 
Navy were enrolled in college studies. 

Finally, another factor to consider is 
that the G. I. Bill came at a time when 
there was already a strong increasing 
trend in the composition of formal edu¬ 
cation received by the male population 
in the country. In fact, the estimates by 
the “National Center for Education Sta¬ 
tistics” show that the proportion of the 
US population that had completed at 
least four years of college education 
rose from 2.7% in 1910 to 4.6% in 
1940. 

It is very likely that, even when it 
had never been fought the Second 
World War and that the G. I. Bill had 
never been approved, higher education 
in the United States would have con¬ 
tinued to see an increase in the enroll¬ 
ments with the already existing social 
trend. 

Several studies approved after the 
adoption of the law have attempted to 
discern about what the effect of the G. 
I. Bill was. Different econometric stud¬ 
ies have attempted to estimate the ran¬ 
dom effects of the law establishing 
comparisons between the data and 
studies of the Veterans Adjustment Act 
of 1952, which provided similar educa¬ 
tional benefits to veterans of the Kore¬ 
an War. 

A study carried out by the “National 
Bureau of Economic Research” found 
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that the G. I. Bill probably increased 
the rate of college completion for vet¬ 
erans between 4% and 10%. Given the 
low rates of college completion at that 
time, the study concluded that the ser¬ 
vice in time of war increased the rates 
of college completion about 
50%” (Bound & Turner, 2002) due to 
the bill. 

A similar study found that 75% of 
men who completed their first year at 
university during the years in which the 
benefits of the G. I. Bill were in force 
did so as a direct result of the law. In¬ 
evitably, this kind of change in the ed¬ 
ucational attainment of US veterans of 
course had a significant impact on so¬ 
ciety in general. The G. I. Bill drasti¬ 
cally adjusted the American university 
system and the social perception re¬ 
garding the university and the govern¬ 
ment. 

However, an estimation of the social 
consequences of the law should be 
tempered by two important factors. 
First, the massive flood of returning 
veterans from the war would probably 
have created a large increase for attend¬ 
ing college, with or without the law. 
And secondly, the creation of the mid¬ 
dle class and other social changes 
commonly attributed to the G. I. Bill 
was almost certainly a product of many 
cultural factors that should not be at¬ 
tributed to a single piece of legislation. 

The change in the perception of citi¬ 
zens about who should go to college 
was perhaps the biggest and most ob¬ 
vious consequence of the influx of vet¬ 
erans into the education system. Before 
the war, American universities were 
“typically rural, private, small and elit¬ 
ist for white Protestant” in the words of 


Willard Waller (Waller, 1944), with 
little to offer for the average citizen. 

The veteran was, meanwhile, the 
quintessential American citizen, called 
to serve their country in times of war. 
The massive arrival of these American 
citizens to the universities created the 
perception that the university could be 
useful for more than just the privileged 
elite. 

In addition, the egalitarian structure 
of the G. I. Bill began to challenge the 
traditional racial and ethnic divisions of 
higher education. Although its access 
was not the same as for white 
Protestants, blacks and Jews began to 
make greater progress in college, ac¬ 
cording to Hilary Herbold. Even 
Catholic centers began to admit a wider 
range of students to help accommodate 
the influx of veterans into the system. 
As Americans began to see the univer¬ 
sity as an institution with something to 
offer to ordinary citizens, they also be¬ 
gan to see themselves as members of 
the college class. 

A study examining the cultural rep¬ 
resentations of university and college, 
both before and after the war, focused 
specifically on this trend: “The same 
media images and the messages cele¬ 
brating the common veteran man in the 
street and their influence on the change 
of aristocratic institutions could also be 
interpreted in the opposite 
direction” (Herbold, 1994) . 

This probably led to the perception 
that the university was a vehicle for the 
American working class in order to 
improve their social position and to 
seek a level of economic comfort that 
otherwise would not have been availa¬ 
ble for them. 
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This potential perceived as an up¬ 
ward social mobility strengthened the 
idea that the university was an institu¬ 
tion that could benefit not only the elite 
and probably contributed to the sharp 
rise in college attendance. All this led 
to Paul Simon (Simon, 2003) to con¬ 
clude that “the G. I. Bill helped trans¬ 
form the nation from a hierarchical so¬ 
ciety sharply divided by wealth and 
class to one where citizens aspired and 
reached middle-class status”. 

Although the massive increase of 
veterans attending college transformed 
the perception that society had of high¬ 
er education in the United States, their 
presence also caused a change in the 
nature of the courses which these insti¬ 
tutions offered. 

A study by Edward Humes (Humes, 
2006) at the end of the war of the sol¬ 
diers returning home, found that 82% 
of them sought university studies with 
a high degree of practical application. 
Recent studies have confirmed that 
American universities responded to this 
call for practical training by creating 
programs specifically designed to meet 
the wishes of veterans. 

The impact of this law on the per¬ 
ception of higher education was not 
limited only to American society. Re¬ 
cent studies have claimed that the G. I. 
Bill had a significant impact on the 
way in which veterans interacted with 
the government. Suzanne Mettler, pro¬ 
fessor of political science at Syracuse 
University, argues that this law finally 
helped foster a strong civil society, cre¬ 
ating the perception among veterans 
that the government was willing to care 
for them. 

Mettler argues that these positive 
perceptual influences made veterans 


participate in the civic and political life 
at a much higher rate. In fact, the study 
found that those who used the educa¬ 
tional benefits participated in a 50% 
increase in civic organizations and that 
they got involved in politics a 30% 
more (Mettler, 2005). 

To make matters worse, state gov¬ 
ernments were reluctant to increase 
their funds to accommodate more stu¬ 
dents. As a result, black institutions of 
higher education often rejected around 
55% of applicants, while whites’ cen¬ 
ters were expanding rapidly to meet the 
increasing demand. And since the vast 
majority of African-American veterans, 
over 75% were native of southern 
states, only 12% were able to pursue a 
college education, as opposed to 28% 
of whites. 

Besides the many immediate conse¬ 
quences of the G. I. Bill on American 
society, the law also left a lasting lega¬ 
cy of government involvement in the 
system of higher education in the Unit¬ 
ed States forever in terms of great in¬ 
volvement or the number of scholar¬ 
ships awarded. This transformed a sys¬ 
tem of merit-based aid to one that fo¬ 
cused on helping as needed. 

5. Conclusion 

The Service Readjustment Act of 
1944 is a very important piece of legis¬ 
lation, as well as an important part of 
American culture. That law made it 
possible for a multitude of US veterans 
to receive a number of benefits that 
would have been impossible for them 
otherwise. 

As it happened with a number of 
past events, there is a tendency to ide¬ 
alize the real achievements of the law. 
As a veteran of World War II said: 
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“The G. I. Bill was the way in which 
America said thank you”. 

The G. I. Bill has been revived on 
three occasions since the end of the 
1944 original law in 1956. In each of 
these successive laws, there have been 
people who remained in the top of the 
original ideals. For some, the G. I. Bill 
allowed pursuing what they regarded as 
“the American dream”, while for others 
this dream was postponed. 

The Service Readjustment Act of 
1944 was remarkable, especially for 
fulfilling its goal of helping veterans 
returning to civilian life. In turn, it also 
contributed to the social consequences 
the implementation of this measure had 
on American society in the late forties. 


Although the whole volumes could 
be written on the legacy of the G. I. 
Bill on the policy of the federal gov¬ 
ernment of the United States and the 
social effects thereof, it should be 
enough to say for now that the benefits 
provided by it opened the gate to the 
final government involvement in some 
of the measures implemented as higher 
education or tax benefits. 

So this comprehensive review of the 
legislation and quantitative analysis of 
its aftermath have shown us the true 
implications of the implementation of 
this measure to American society in 
general, and particularly the veterans 
themselves. 
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